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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



IN HANDSOME country houses bedrooms are dec- 
orated in Colonial style with papers in old rose tint 
and silver; palest robins'- egg blue with white, pale 
yellows and other delicate tones which harmonize with 
the woodwork and high Colonial mantels with shaded 
tiles. The walls are finished with a deep frieze and 
the ceilings tinted. 



THE oldest and most defaced piece of mahogany 
furniture can be made to look not only as well, 
but even better than some of the new furniture 
of the present, inasmuch as the wood is improved by 
age. Every touch of the old polish must be removed 
by rubbing with a cloth rung out of water and then 
dipped in pumice dust, which must be rubbed into all 
the headings, bevelings and carvings until all the old 
polish is removed. Then wash off every grain of the 
pumice dust and when dry apply two coats of fine 
coach varnish. 

MANY of the textiles now brought into use in up- 
holstery are of unprecedented richness of design 
as regards the colors and their number intro- 
duced into set patterns. Certain of these exhibit green, 
red and blue harmoniously combined, suggestive of the 
grandeur of Moorish color decorations. Then there 
are gorgeous silk damasks of Spain, and the sparkling 
brilliancies of Lyons wrought out in many colors, pro- 
ducing an exceeding richness combined with vivacity. 



THE proprietor of a summer hotel recently remarked, 
' ' If there was ever any doubt of the general pub- 
lic interest which prevails in decorative matters 
the doubter would modify his scepticism by putting in a 
brief season here with me ; for there are many people 
who come here with their trunks filled with etchings, 
photo-stands, rose jars and scarfs. A lady explained 
this freak one day, by observing that it was hard enough 
to put up with the inconveniences of country board, 
without being made forlorn by the regulation sea-shore 
furnishings. Another- lady invariably travels with her 
house-furnishings, as she is pleased to call her dozen 
mats and adjustable friezes, cushions and curtains and 
over-door decorations." "I don't know," continued 
the hotel man, " whether this is a clearly defined fad or 
not, but if it is not already, it will be in a year, for the 
doings of famous women always set the fashion, and 
what Mrs. George Gould does or Lilian Russel, or 
Bernhardt, or the rest of them from the lowest to the 
highest in social esteem, invariably is the guide for their 
imitative sisters. " Mrs. Gould usually summers at Ir- 
vington, and she has the decorative fever, the worst 
way. Three or four trunks always go with her, full of 
light furnishings. 



nR. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has erected a 
superb villa at Newport, Rhode Island, in place 
of the " Breakers," which was burned down three 
years ago. Here is a description of the room in which 
the millionaire will take his daily bread: — " The dining- 
room is marvelously appointed, the altitude being two- 
stories of the house proper. The walls are principally 
of Italian marble with here and there an embellishment 
of mosaic work or tiling. They are, however, divided 
into sections by onyx pillars, which support heavy 
arches high above, the coloring of which is of old gold,, 
bronzes and pinks, blending delightfully and prettily 
carved. The ceiling is a series of paintings within a 
rich framework formed by the arches. The central 
design is an ethereal figure, driving three white horses 
with ribbons through the clouds. The other pictures 
are smaller and represent children making garlands* 
At one end of the room is an immense fireplace, the set- 
ting of which is in conformity with other the appoint- 
ments. 



FOR summer, the dining-room hanging is one now 
of a rather new stuff, and called the Snow Flake. 
It is also like other thinner materials bayadere in 
style — in broad stripes that run up the drapery to the 
very top. They come in all colors, the best in yellow 
and blue. They are exceedingly pretty and cool. For 
this same room we have a Japanese cotton, a striped 
fabric in brown in which there is a blending of hues.. 
These affairs are fringed at one end but are extremely 
narrow in width, really serving only as a small side 
decoration for small doors, end windows in a hall and 
the like. Of all people perhaps the Japanese give to us- 
more special designs, better patterns and prettier fab- 
rics than those that can be gathered in elsewhere. 



AN AIR of daintiness has been given to a very luxu- 
rious bathroom by the charming combination of 
colors employed in its decoration. The tub itself 
is of enameled iron, of a creamy white tint, capped with 
a rim of mahogany. The fittings for both this and the 
washstand are of polished brass, as are also the pipes- 
which run from the mahogany-cased cistern down to- 
the closet, which is set open, and made of ivory tinted 
earthenware, decorated with blue, the woodwork being 
mahogany. The floor is covered with glazed tiles,, 
and the high-tiled wainscot is cream-colored, with 
one or two lines of ornamental tiles in relief patterns,, 
of a light robin's-egg blue. The same shade of blue 
has been used for painting the plastered side walls of 
the ceiling. A large goatskin rug is spread upon the 
floor, and at the windows are hung curtains of filmy 
muslin, looped back with broad blue ribbons. 
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